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Scientific induction would itself be impossible without the
play of free imagination.   The scope of such imaginative con-
structions extends to every sphere of life, for life could not con-
tinue from moment to moment without its instrumentality.
Every moment is characterised by its intrinsic novelty.   This
challenge can be met only by an imaginative modification of
the concepts which we already possess. But each imaginative
reconstruction leads to a concept that is new.   For concepts
are rigid and determinate and therefore the distinction be-
tween one concept and another is absolute.    Emphasis on
conceptual interpretation of the world must therefore lead to
a series of discontinuities whose co-operation and conflict are
baffling to the intellect.   Conceptual rigidity is therefore the
breeding ground of revolutions.   For the concept a thing is
either eternal, or comes into being and will pass out of being
at some determinate moment through the agency of some
external force.    Imagination by its insistence on flexibility
and fluidity offers an alternative explanation of creation, not
as the sudden emergence of fully developed reality out of
nothing, like Minerva out of the head of Jupiter, but as the
gradual evolution of a new order of reality out of the ele-
ments which existed in comparative disorder even before.
In the language of Whitehead, " It is not the beginning of
matter in fact but the incoming of a certain type of social
order."
Imagination is, however, not merely an instrument of
fluidity. It is also an agent of adaptation of the organism to
its environment. There is nothing surprising in this. For
the modifications which imagination introduces into the
rigidity of the concept enables us to face the changed en-
vironment with greater hope of success in meeting its
challenge. Uniformity of reaction is useful so long as the
environment remains stable. But since the environment
cannot remain constant, such uniformity can help survival
only where the reaction is so generalised that it is indifferent
to the specific characteristic of a particular stimulus. In
organisms of a low order, this is often the case. For the
constituents of such an organism are not specialised and any
element in its constitution may serve any of the purposes of
the organism. Thus if a worm or a jelly-fish is cut in two,